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It__is suggestive__that .Europeaa- philosophy originated
(among the Athenians) under the direct pressure of educational
quesjions. ThejejLrlier_histpry of ^philosophy,, developed by
the Greeks in Asia Minor and Italy, so far as itsjange of topics
IT Concerned, is mainly a_chapter in the history of science
rather than'^rpMos'ophy_as> that,word is understood to-day..
It had nature for its subject, and speculated as to how things
are made and changed. Later the traveling teachers, known
as the Sophists, began to apply the results and the methods of
the natural philosophers to human conduct.

When the Sophists, the first body of professional educators in
Europe, instructed the youth in virtue, the political arts, and
the management of city and household, philosophy began to
deal with the relation of the individual to the universal, to some
comprehensive class, or to some group; the relation of man
and nature, of tradition and reflection, of knowledge and
action. Can virtue, approved excellence in any line, be
learned, they asked? What is learning? It has to do with
knowledge. What, then, is knowledge? How is it achieved?
Through the senses, or by apprenticeship in some form of
doing, or by reason that has undergone a preliminary logical
discipline? Since learning is coming to know, it involves
a passage from ignorance to wisdom, from privation to full-
ness, from defect to perfection, from non-being to being, in
the Greek way of putting it. How is such a transition pos-
sible? Is change, becoming, development really possible
and if so, how? And supposing such questions answered,
what is the relation of instruction, of knowledge, to virtue?

This last question led to opening the problem of the relation
of reason to action, of theory to practice, since virtue clearly
dwelt in action. Was not knowing, the activity of reason,
the noblest attribute of man? And consequently was not
purely intellectual activity itself the highest of all excellences,
compared with which the virtues of neighborliness and the
citizen's life were secondary? Or, on the other hand, was the